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ABSTRACT 

Oklahoma's Cherokee Nation Youth Leadership Program 
(CNYLP) began in 1982 with the vision of drawing elements of the 
tribe together through an innovative youth program designed to 
instill self-confidence, positive regard for Cherokee identity, and a 
sense of community spirit through service to others. Patterned after 
the Nacional Youth Leadership Council program, the Cherokee model 
provided training of selected hi^h school youth in a challenging, 
multicultural camp setting, and created ways to ^bring back'' the 
motivation generated there and apply it to projects in home 
communities. Using the Janis-Field Self-Esteem Scale, scores were 
obtained before and after camp periods. While the 1982 and 1983 
pre-camp scores of Cherokee youths were the lowest for all groups, 
the gains in mean post-camp scores exceeded that for all groups 
combined for each year. When participants return home, CNYLP 
attention focuses on home community projects, operated by staff and 
students. These have had an important impact on the various 
communities. In 1983, 65 seventh and eighth graders attended the 
first Cherokee junior high camp, led by the high school leaders, 
thereby giving them the opportunity to test their newly-a ^uired 
leadership skills. Resu?^s show that important characteristics for 
effective Indian leader;>hxp are being demonstrated through the 
behavior of program participants. (JMM) 
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An Indian leader is very important in 
these times. An Indian leader should 
help in taking care of our environment 
and he a leader for non-Indians as well 
' as Indians J 

--Cherokee 8th Graders 
June, 1983 

INTRODUCTION 

The Education Department of the 
Cherokee Nation of Oklahoma had its 
hands full in early 1984. The second 30- 
membcr class of the high school Youth 
Leadership^^ Program Gdncluded its yeax- 

long acri^f^f virie^ 

while a new|i^p wai itcniited for the : 

pared for a li?0()rlippke^trip i^^ 
^theThuN)tTl«l1SfS^ 
lO Oklabonui/at thelMbi^^^^^ 
tJO> of high school and college students pliui- 

ned foi" the Second Anm^al Indian Youth 

O 



Leadership Conference (for 100 seventh 
and eit tth graders) in June. 

From modest beginnings, a spark is 
brightening into a flame in Oklahoma- 
some would say it is analogous to the 
sac;ed Cherokee fire that has burned 
throughout the history of the people. Not 
only is there heated activity emanating 
from this unusual youth program; there is 
also illumination on the issue of modern 
Indian leadership as it affects both Indian 
and non-Indian people, and its nurture in 
tribally-controlled settings. 



BACKGROUND 

In 1^)^2, discussions amon^ Cherokee 
Nation bducaiion Depaimieni members 
centered on the dysfunctional relation- 
ship between Indian young people and 
the Oklahoma public schools. In Adair 
County, which has the highest concentra- 
tion of Cherokee youth in the tribal area, 
70% drop out before high school gradua- 
tion. The rate is not much better in other 
counties. The development of a program 
to deal with the school failure rate would 
require a bold undertaking. Success, 
based on past experience, would be prob- 
lematic, because of historical obstacles. 

With roots in a unique set of cir- 
cumstances ihat can be traced to the 
forced removal from Georgia, Tennes- 
see, North Carolina and the surrounding 
area, the Cherokee Nation in < 'Oklahoma 
today includes all or part of 14 counties. 
Some Cherokees live as many as 200 
miles apart, at opposite ends of the trad.'- 
tional boundaries. In addition to geo- 
graphical separation, the tribe has been 
factionalized by religious conflict (Chris- 
tian vs. Traditional) and cultural loss 
brought about by intermarriage with non- 
Indians. A constitution which provides 
for election of 15 council members at 
large, rather than as representatives of 
geographical districts adds further politi- 
cal dissensions. Finally, for nearly 50 
years, from 1907 to the 1950s, the 
Cherokees were without formal tribal 
leadership. .Ticse factors have combined 
to so fragment and disperse the tribe that 
tribal community spirit is difficult to rec- 
ognize. Programs that effectively engage 
Cherokees from all 14 counties, are rare. 

Cherokee Nation Youth Leadership 
Program (CNYLP) began with the vision 
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o\ drjwiiiu clcmenis ot ihc tribe logelhc 
through an innovative youth program. In- 
itiall\\ 30 Cherokee high school students 
were selected from within the 14-county 
area and spent one year in a program de- 
signed to instill self-confidence, positive 
regard for Cherokee identity, and a sense 
of community spirit through service to 
others. From thi first step other direc- 
tions and programs have developed to 
bring the vision closer to a reality. The 
program marks thefirstattempt since Ok- 
lahoma statehood in 1907 to bring young 
Cherokee people from the entire nation 
together to work and learn as a group, ad- 
dressing directly the issue of leadership. 
A key element has been the service- 
oriented approach to leadership. This has 
proved to be the catalyst that unified the 
group, and it has had a profound impact 
on individual young people 

/ /f^/ great about being one of the 
Cherokee Nations first leadership 
students, I consider it a privilege and 
success in itself. I felt successful be- 
cause I was looked up to by the kids 
this week. I hope I was a gcod example 
to them} 

— Cherokee High School 
Student Staff- Indian Youth 
Leadership Conference 
June, 1983 

PROGRAM DEVELOPMENT 

Countless high school and college 
graduating clashes have been exhorted to 
recognize that the future is theirs to 
create. Seemingly, a magical role change 
is expected to take place as a student 
crosses the .sta^e to receive a diploma. 
Formerly a diligent absorber of knowl- 
edge and member of a social/academic 
community, the young person symboli- 
cally receives the key not only to unlock 
the door to his or her career path* but the 
larger door leading to the curing of their 
communities* and the world's major ills. 
This is, of course, absurd. But is it not 
what is asked of the best and brightest of 
Indian youth? 

Cherokee Nation rec gnized that this 
was too much to require without the addi- 
tion of guided preparation and training 
and appropriate attempts to develop 



'The program marks the first attempt since Okiahoma state- 
hood in 1907 to bring young Cherokee people from the entire 
nation together to work and learn as. a group, addressing 
a^^^jdfii^ :3sue of jeader^lpf^^ej^^ 

^6mce*oriented approach to leadership^' This has proved to 




leadership. However, before they could 
train and educate the young, the staff 
n.eded to be clear themselves about what 
they were educating for, and what the cur- 
riculum of the program would be. Bor- 
rowing from another group's cultural ex- 
perience was not appropriate, nor were 
there clear outlines available in other In- 
dian programs. There was, however, a 
multicultural youth leadership develop- 
ment program created by the National 
Ycuth Leadership Council (NYLC) that 
held promise as a foundation on which to 
develop a dJstincrvely Cherokee model. 
After consultation with NYLC leadership 
first steps were mitiated. In broad out- 
line, the program involved training 
selected Cherokee Nation high school 
youth in a challenging multicultural set- 
ting — the National Leadership Confer- 
ences — then creatmg ways of ^'bringing 
back'* the high motivation generated 
there and applying it to useful service 
projects in home communities, 

Cherokee traditional reliLiion icdchcs 
that the creator made :he four races of 
people and gave them their original in- 
structions. The Cherokee once believed 
that all races are to be respected equally, 
and all are mentioned in some of the an- 
cient .«songs of prayer and healing. How- 
ever, most Cherokee people today, espe- 
cially the younger ones, are products of 
the broader American culture in which 
they have grown up and have strong ra- 
cial attitudes, often borrowed from their 
non-Indian neighbors. There is a certain 
amount of distrust and uncertainty re- 
garding whites and a great deal of pre- 
judice toward blacks is held by Cherokee 
people. The Cherokee s'udents who at- 
tended the first NYLC experience were 
apprehensive about spending 10 day^ in 



close contact with complete strangers, 
many from racial groups with which they 
were not familiar. Further contributing to 
their anxiety, was the uncertain self- 
image the Cherokee young people had of 
themselves. 

The multicultural experience at the 10- 
day National Leadership Conferences 
had positive consecences for mdividual 
Indian youths and the Cherokee^ as a 
whole . The insec urity experienced by the 
Cherokee students rapidly gave way to a 
feeling of new-found importance. For the 
majority of the non-Indian participants, 
this was their first contact with contem- 
porary Indian people and they were very 
respectful. Numerous questions were 
asked which reflected their lack of kno\^ 1- 
edge of Indian culture. "Do you hv^ m a 
teepee?," '*Where are your feathers?," 
etc. As the students expt'rienced chal- 
lenges tO)ieihcr and became better ac- 
quaintcd, the racial barriers dissolved 
and good friendships developed. It was 
*ippjreni ih.ti in the process Cherokee stu- 
dents grew to respect themselves as well 
as others. 

In a powerful experience for the 
Cherokee students and the non-Indian 
participants, it became evident at the 
NLC that they shared many more com- 
monalities than differences. During the 
six-hour drive to the cnmp, the Cherokee 
leadership students bad plotted ways to 
stay in the same cabins and to stick to- 
gether as much as possible, since they 
had heard that they would be separated 
once they reached the camp. But the dis- 
persal of the group and contact with other 
people of different races, in spite of ini- 
tial apprehension, proved a key element 
in the success of the camp.. It was impor- 
tant to Indian youth to know that there 
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were nieinbcrs of the Cherokee N\nu>n 
staff nearby to provide suppo t but also 
to know that they would have to deal w ith 
many of their problems personally 

It was clear to the Cher?kee staff that a 
significiint change in self-image occur- 
red as a resul: of the camp experience. 
(This was borne out by the evaluation 
data to be discussed later.) Not only did 
students feel better about themselves as 
individuals, but a distinct pride in being 
Cherokee developed as well. For exam- 
ple, during many hours spent preparing 
for a CiJtural presentation to the entire 
camp, the Cherokee youth came to 
realize how little they really knew about 
their heritage, and they needed to work 
hard to pull it together. Their presentation 
on contemporary Cherokee life in Ok- 
lahoma received a standing ovation that 
lasted several minutes. This performance 
proved critical in the formation of the 
bond that developed among all members 
of the group. 

THE NLC DESIGN: 
CREATING A MULTICULTURAL 
COMMUNITY 

The National Leadership Conference 
by design includes participants from a di- 
versity of cultures {509c of the students 
attending each of the nine conferences 
since 1978 have been people of color). 
The program is planned to create a neutral 
setting for ever' group represented. Ac- 
tivities, therefore, are geared not to a 
single culture nor just to the outdoor-ac- 
tivity or athletically inclined, but also to 
young people more comfortable in artis- 
tic or other less physically demanding 
settings. 

The National Leadership Conference 
is a distinct model — unique among struc- 
tured outdoor, leadership, or camping ex- 
periences. From its base in a st-mi-primi- 
i\\e. residential camp, it uses the wilder- 
ness, but also nearby cities and towns as 
us campus. Combining action with re- 
flection and outdoor adventure chal- 
lenges with formal lectures and discus- 
sions, the curriculum focuses on a unify- 
ing theme, such as justice or youth parti- 
cipation. It emphasizes a particular 
model of leadership, the "servant 

ERJC""^ * 



eniptmerin^ uthers It allows, even de- 
niands* the exercise ofsuch leadership in 
all phases of the conference 

Participants, who come from a wide^ 
variety of backgiounds and parts of the 
country, are initially thrown together in 
highly intensive seminar experiences 
which combine physical, intellectual and 
moral challenges. These are followed by 
choice experiences, both on and off 
grounds, called Pursuits of Excellence, 
in which smaller groups develop and 
apply the concepts and skills introduced 
in the seminars. Following these, the par- 
ticipants reunite to reflect on and to syn- 
thesize these experiences. Together, each 
sub-group forms the compact through 
which its members will apply their new 
and strengthened leadership skills in their 
home schools and communities. 

All of this takes place within the cruci- 
ble of community-building, the very real 
and difficult task of developing a mul- 
ticultural community of love, respejt, 
trust and caring by young people who had 
never before experienced such diversity 
or so immediate a need to work together. 
As one student commented: 

It was the working together of 200 
people from all cultures and races that 
really made it work— and us work. 
This was **real world" democracy and 
equality. ' 

Another summarized what they had 
learned most clearly: 

Wow, this is feasible! All races of 
people can get along, trust each 
other and be great friends no matter 
if they^re Black, White, Indian, or 
Mexican- American. We must bring 
this message to others — no matter if 
it takes 10, 20, 50 or 100 years. ^ 

EVALUATING SELF- 
ESTEEM ATTHE NLC 

Dominant groups in American society 
have been slow in recognizing the 
achievements of ethnic minorities. Typi- 
(•ally, this has left the minority group with 
a sense of collective inadequacy which is 
translated into low self-esteem for the in- 
dividual young person growing up in 

5, , 



NatiurKi! Yuuih Le.idershipConference to 
break into this destructive cycle to raise 
the self-esteem of the individual partici- 
pants and. further, to help them apply 
their new perspectives on themselves to 
the groups with v^^hich thev identify 

The NLC finds the raw materials of 
raised self-esteem in building positive 
lationships with others, and in carrying 
through challenges successfully. When the 
various groups arrive at camp, their bag- 
gage generally includes many cultural 
stereotypes — both about themselves and 
about the other groups they find in the mul- 
ticultural community which they suddenly 
must enter. As ihey move through the pro- 
gram, the young people are confronted 
with a series of demands which carry a cer- 
tain amount of risk — whether it be inter- 
personal, social, intellectual or physical. It 
is hoped that as they proceed through these 
activities, they wil I come to see them<«l ves 
as capable risk-takers— as able as any of 
the others to undertake and meet a wide 
vanety of chal'^nges. This sense of ac- 
complishment, of being on a par with 
others whom Ihey may have either held in 
awe, or have disparaged, is a key factor in 
the strong sense of community which de- 
velops in the course of the 10-day expen- 
ence. The NLC leadership is hopeful that 
in the sunnounting of obstacles, including 
their stereotypes of themselves and others, 
and in the building of a trusting and caring 
coninuinity. more positive self-images will 
emerge. The data from evaluation studies 
conducted in 1982 and 1983 (Tables I and 
2) indicate that they are meeting these 
goals. 

Using the ianis-Field Self-Esteem 
Scale, scores were obtained for the partici- 
pants at the beginning and the end of the 
camp periods. The data forboth years show 
consistently two important outcomes. 
First, the NLC program had a universally 
positive impact upon the self-esteem of all 
groups participating, regardless of race or 
ethnicity. Second, in both years, while the 
mean pre-camp score of Cherokee Nation 
youth was the lowest for all groups, the 
gain in the mean score at the end of the 
camp experience exceeded that for all 
groups combined. In both years, the gains 

P*g€3 



in seif-esteeni Nciircs tittdnied stdiisticil 
significance Thus, not onlv was it found 
that the Cherokee youths responded to the 
NLC camp in a manner comparable to thai 
of other gr< ips, but the score gams suggest 
that they may have benefited from it to a 
greater degree than most of the others. 

The evaluation data are consistent with 
the informal assessment made by 
Cherokee Nation staff who felt that the 
young people returned to Oklahoma with a 
stronger collective sense of self. They left 
Oklahoma as individual representa.ives 
from the l4-county area, but after excelling 
in an intense experience with people of 
many other backgrounds, were able to re- 
turn home with new pride in themselves 
and their Cherokee heritage. 

/ good leader is not marked with a sign 
that says "leader. *' Anyone can be one 
if they really want to. A leader, though, 
has to be willing to help others and to 
serve,^ 

— Cherokee Nation 8th Grader 
June, 1983 

LEADERSHIP IN OKLAHOMA 

Standing by themselves, these test re- 
sults could be dismissed as artifacts of 
the evaluation process; however, in the 
two years of the program there has been 
activity in Oklahoma which is far more 
indicative of actual leadership develop- 
ment. 

When participants murn home after 
the summer, the Cherokee Nation Youth 
Leadership Program focuses attention on 
home communities. During the year fol- 
lowing the camp experience, monthly 
sessions are planned and conducted with 
a great deal of input from youth partici- 
pants., A "curriculum** of applied leader- 
ship development is being built — staff 
and students defining together through 
the projects and programs create d what it 
means to be an Indi.'^n leader. Actual ac- 
complishments speak loudly to the sub- 
stance of the dormant leadership that is 
now blooming: 

• Renovation of the Cherokee Artists' 
Association building. 

• Service projects involving visits to 
senior citizens and nursing homes. 

• A nearly 70% participation rate in the 




Table 1 

JA.MS-FIELD SELF ESTEEM SCALE 
1982 National Leadership Conferences 





(N) 


Pretest 
Mean 

Score 


Post-Test 
Mean 
Score 


Mean 
Gain 


Combined 


(259) 


33.98 


35.43 


1.44 


REGIONS 










Omaha 


(24) 


35 21 


36 46 


1.25 


St, Louis 


(58) 


34 48 


35.31 


.83 


KansasCity 


(18) 


35 00 


36.67 


1.67 


Cherokee 


(32) 


31.59 


33.63 


2.03 


Indianapolis 


(51) 


32.94 


34.82 


1 88 


Gary 


(14) 


36.14 


38.07 


1.93 


DesMcines 


(14) 


33.36 


33 86 


.50 


Flmt 


(7) 


34.57 


3414 


.43 


Robbms 


(8) 


36.75 


37.38 


.63 


Oak Park 


(7) 


37.71 


37.86 


.14 



'Highest mean possitle is 50 



Table 2 

JANIS-FIELD SELF ESTEEM SCALE 
1983 National Leadership Conferences 







Pretest 


Post-Test 






(N) 


Mean 


Mean 


Mean 






Score 


Score 


Gain 


Combined 


(137) 


31.01 


32.46 


2.45 


REGIONS 










Indianapolis 


(40) 


30.15 


33 23 


3 08 


Evans 


(28) 


30.71 


33 32 


3 08 


Gary 


(16) 


29 56 


32.31 


2 61 


Oak Park 


(11) 


36.00 


37.27 


127 


NY 


(8) 


31 00 


32.50 


1 50 


Minn 


(6) 


31.33 


34.83 


3 50 


Cherokee 


(10 


29.55 


32.09 


2 55 


NovaS 


(6) 


35.00 


36.00 


1.00 


Inf^iana 


(6) 


31 00 


32 67 


167 


JVA 


(5) 


31 20 


32.00 


.80 



•Highest mean possible is 50 

Tables taken from Bvatuatlona ofKUt^nal L—darahlp Conf^rcnca 19$2, 19$3 by Dan Conrad 



/ollow-up programs by high school stu 

Creation of a ropes-challenge course that 

can be used by young people from 

throughout the tribal area. 

Creation of a leadership training camp in 

Oklahoma for seventh and eighth graders 

(to be discussed more fully below). 

1,500 mile bike expedition along the 

route of the Trai!-of-Tears completed in 

1984 and o be repeated in 1985. 

In addition, there have been numerous in- 



dividMal accomplishments beyond previ- 
ous expectations by the high school stu- 
dent*, who have been recognized as presi- 
dent of the Indian Club, as Homecoming 
Queen, as president of the Senior Class, 
in All-State Basketball, for improved 
grades, for high rate of college entrance, 
etc. 

IMPACT ON THE COMMUNITY 

Direct results include a significant 
number of parents and school personnel 
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uho have rediscovered the concept and the 
value of the experiential approach to edu- 
cation. The traditional Native American 
educational model has always tv^en expe- 
rientially based. Traditionally, Indian 
young people became adults through a nat- 
ural process of working with and emulat- 
ing adults, gradually assuming their roles 
within triba! societies. 

The idea of bringing young people into 
direct contact with the subject matter to be 
learned - experiential education - is the 
heart of the teaching method at the Na- 
tional Leadership Conferences ai:d its 
back-home programs. Enlarging the class- 
room to include the rivers, hills, forests, 
towns, and cities, brings life to learning. 

In the ca.se of the leadership training, 
people learn leadership by "doing leader- 
ship.** Realizing the benefits of this ap- 
proach, the Cherokee Nation suff struc- 
tured their entire program to placement of 
participants in responsible, decision-mak- 
ing activities. Young people not only 
wielded paint brushes at the renovation of 
the Artists* Association building, but 
helped organize the project. They have 
played key roles in the operation of the 
seventh and eighth grade leadership camps 
and have Dccn asked to provide leadership 
in other community projects iniMated 
through the program. 

Service-learning — engaging young 
people in community service projects for 
the purpose of developing responsible citi- 
zens — IS a method ofVxperientit.! educa- 
tion used extensively the CNYLP. 
Based on the premise that one develops ele- 
ments of character such as honesty, a sense 
of fairness and compassion by doing acts 
that call on these capacities, programs 
commined to the development of service- 
oriented youth leaders have adopted ser- 
vice-learning approaches.. The open de- 
monstration of the service ideal through 
the many projects operated by staff and stu- 
dents has had an important impact on parti- 
cipants and commun*.ty alike. 

INDIAN YOUTH LEADERSHIP 
CONFERENCE: A NEW MODEL 

The Cherokee Nation Education Depart- 
ment had a dual concern: they needed more 
creative outlets for the able young high- 



schoot leaders tinishing tl.eir trainmg. and 
the\ uishcd to design a program for 
seventh andeighth grade youth. School re- 
tention studies have identified this age as a 
critical period. The decision was made to 
operate a leadership camp in Oklahoma 
using elements of the National Leadership 
Conference model but directed specifically 
toward the needs of Indian youth. The 
junior-high level camp would be staffed in 
pan by the high school leadership students 
after they received intensive training in 
small group skills and experiential educa- 
tion methods. 

Funded by the Johnson-0*Malley p>ro- 
gram, the camp focused on the theme, 
*Today*s Indian Youth — Living in Two 




Worlds." The curriculum guide, written by 
Richard Allen* outlines the camp's pur- 
poses: 

The underlying goals and objectives of 
this curriculum are to develop a cadre 
of Indian youth knowledgeable about 
life-experiences and influences from 
both an Indian and ncn-lndian perspec- 
tive in an effort to better prepare them 
for the existing world. Therefore, it iS 
important to create and reinforce a 
positive experience in both worlds for 
positive self image, self-awareness and 
self-actualization,^ 

It also described the action-oriented expe- 
riential education methodology that would 
combine Indian and non-Indian methods: 

When possible, a team approach will be 
utilized in the instruction. Non-Indian 
emphasis will be closely aligned with an 



Indian inlluencc when compatible. Th»s 
concept or approach will allow for more 
creativity in the instruction and a more 
"active" role for all involved. 

The learning experience, ideally, 
should involve the cognitive, affective 
and psychomotor domains of learning. 
The curriculum should actively involve 
the instructor and students in a group 
learning experience and should allow 
for positive group interaction. 

Allen goes on to emphasize Jie need to in- 
clude an Indian environmental approach: 

... It wili be necessary to employ an 
Indian resource person schooled in 
tradition and who also has the ability to 
relate not only to the use of the plant, 
but can also relate specific lore as- 
sociated with that plant. In this manner, 
we will shed light on and provide a bet- 
ter understaiiding of why nature is held 
in such high esteem and with such a 
deep-felt religious respect by Indian 
traditionalists.^ 

Sixty-five seventh and eighth graders at- 
tended the first Indian Youth Leadership 
Conference at Camp Lutherhoma on the 
banks of the Illinois River. Student leaders 
and younger students worked together on 
service projects, were engaged in seminars 
related to self-worth and environmental 
education, and were exposed regularly to 
elders who spoke to the group. Dan Conrad 
from the University of Minnesota served as 
the externa] evaluator and summarized the 
major outcomes of the camp as follows: 

. . . For the young participants (there) 
were, first of all, a new sense of per- 
sonal confidence and competence, and, 
secondly and relatedly, increased pride 
in being Indian and stronger identifica- 
tion as such. Other outcomes reported 
by participants were a resolve and a 
commitment to try harder in life, to 
persevere in the face of difficulty; a 
strong belief in the power of coopera- 
tive efft^.. and the value of sharing; and 
new ideas about what it means lO be a 
leader — particularly that a leader is 
one who serves his/her followers. Not 
the ieast of the outcomes was the very 
real accomplishment of saving the life 
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"Awareness of cultural roots, confidence in a multicultural 
^. .jworld, ideals of compassion and service, tc^othetrs comblnet^^^^ 

with a strong sense of self and personal'competence are the 
«jfe,,key; aims, of the Cherokee Nation .Ybutb/^ililteishib'Pj^^^ 



'^fa drowning man on the Illinois River 

The majv>r outcomes for adult staff 
members were gaining msight in' > and 
skill in working with junior high youth; 
d^* clopment and testing of a leadership 
training model; and building their own 
skills in leading the same.* 

Students rated the program very highly, 
60% giving it an excellent score and 30^ 
very good. 

/ got this idea: I can do anything I want 
to if I set a mind to. 

Vm just as good as anyone else,, and I 
should be proud of my heritage and not 
be afraid to let people know Vm In- 
dian.^ 

—Cherokee 8th graders, 
Indian Youth 
Leadership Conference 
June, 1983 

Key to the succe'^s of the week was the 
effectiveness of Uie high school leaders. 
They were assigned significant responsibil- 
ity and worked very hard servihg as 
teachers, counselors, role models and 
friends to the seventh and eighth graders. 
Clearly the conference could not have 
functioned without high school student 
leadership and in return, the conference 
gave them the opportunity to test and apply 
the leadership skills learned throughout the 
year. 




IMPLICATIONS OF THE 
CHEROKEE NATION 
EXPERIENCE FOR INDIAN 
LEADERSHIP 

Youths are a wmdow to the future. 
Through them we can anticipate the 
shape of the world to come. Often, as In- 
dian children grow older their interest 
and success in school diminishes. The fu- 
ture for the majority of Indian youths who 
struggle in this failure-laced setting is not 
encouraging. Seeking to arrest present 
trends through youth leadership and edu- 
cation, the Education Department of the 
Cherokee Nation has synthesized a pow- 
erful new model which offers a different 
vision of the furure. Strong young 
people, proud and kno\\ledgeable of 
their past yet self-confident and comfort- 
able in multicultural settings, are the 
"products ' of these efforts. Such young 
people embody ,? future for Indian and 
non-Indian people where dialogue, 
mutual respect drid shared learning are 
possible. It IS also a future where Indian 
traditions are retained and passed on in a 
non-threatening way to Indian people em- 



ployed and living in a predominantly 
non-Indian world. It suggests the pos- 
sibilities of comfortable co-existence 
among peoples without the suggestion of 
acculturation. This is a new vision clearly 
articulated by the Cherokee Nation ex- 
perience. 

Robert (not his real name), a young In- 
dian man, was on the edge of serious 
trouble two years ago. He was in an un- 
certain home situation, failing in school 
and the local police were keeping an eye 
on him. Robert's Oklahoma schooling 
experience caused him to be placed in 
Siillwell Academy, the first tribal schooU 
operated by the Cherokee Nation since 
1907. He was picked to join the first 
leadership program group and traveled to 
the leadership camps in Missouri and 
Michigan. Prior to going he had diffi- 
culty standing in front of a camera — he 
was very shy. 

Something happened while Robert 
was away, because he returned with new 
drive and direction. Becoming the presi- 
dent of a school club, the respected head 
of his leadership group, and successfully 
completing a month-long Outward 
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Hound ».'4nitsO h»»\o been his jlIiiovc- 
incnts since Robert was j kc\ si. ill 
member at the 198^ and 1^><S4 IndLin 
Youth Leadership Conferences and was 
named by the younger students m . >eir 
evaluations as the student statT person 
who expressed the most caring attitude 
toward them. Robert was also asked to be 
a staff member at the multicultural Na- 
tional Leadership Conferences where be 
was responsible for some of the high-risk 
challenge activities. There he was a 
leader for whites and blacks as well as In- 
dian young people, and his performance 
was rated outstanding. 

Robert has come full cixle and his 
route symbolizes hope for all Indian 
people on this continent . A product of ra- 
cism and inappropriate educational 
methods combined with a stressful home 
situation that can be traced to discriminat- 
ory policies. Robert was sinking into a 
cycle of selfdestruction.. Encouraged to 
test himself in a multicultural setting, he, 
along with his peers, returned home with 
a new-found sense of personal a»!d collec- 
tive worth. He was urged to apply his 
skills and share with other people — In- 
dian and non-Indian — and through this 
experience is finding a place for himself 
as an Indi'^n person, effective and com- 
fortable in two worlds. 

, Awareness of cultural roots, confi- 
dence in a multicultural world, ideals of 
compassion and service to others com- 
bined with a strong sense of self and per- 
sonal competence are the key amis of the 
Cherokee Nation Youth Leadership Pro- 
gram. The.y are the personal characteris- 
tics that Robert and many other Cherokee 
Nation \oung people ha\e already begun 
to demonstrate with their behavior. We 
believe they are important characteristics 
of the effective Indian leader — for today 
and for the next generation. 
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Hall, Cherokee, ts former director of StiUwell 
Academy, Cherokee Nation s alternative school in 
Stillwell, Oklahoma. He also served on the staff of 
the Cherokee Nation Youth Leadership Program, 
where he attendee the National Leadership Confer- 
ences and was on the staff of ti e first Indian Youth 
Lead. rshtp Conference in 198 J. In his current pos- 
ition in Ramah, Nev, Mexico, he is initiating the 
first Navaho Youth Leadership Program. 

Kielsmeier directs the National Youth Undership 
Council, and has served as consultant to the 
Cherok^^e Nation Education Department. 
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